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CONVICT LABOR SYSTEM 

STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION 
TELL ONE THING; MEAN ANOTHER 
THE LABEL SLIDE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
MORE ON IMMIGRATION 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny- 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 


901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 


1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
3aggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 
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Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 


3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Cap. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

)raftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Bull:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a, m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet lst 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 3 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ludiee’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 


in 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights. 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
PD. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple, 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays,. Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m, 68 Jsaight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd_ Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Ker. an, § 
290 Fremont. ae ais 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p, m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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International Labor News 


The contract convict labor has 


rendered. 


sur- 


The expose of the prison contract graft by 
the International Labor News Service, and the 
pressure on our State governments by the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
and officers of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the better system of 
prison labor has combined to bring about this 
result, 

The Reliance Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, which holds prison contracts in at least 
seven states has announced in full page adver- 
tisements in the Daily News Record and the 
Journal of Commerce that it “has agreed not to 
accept any further contracts from governments.” 


introduction of a 


This victory in the fight against the exploita- 
tion of prisoners by private manufacturers, is 
in a sense greater than the victories thus far 
scored the arena of the State Legislatures, 
because the Reliance Company has joined forces 
with the free manufacturers, who in this case 
are employers of union labor, and with the As- 
sociates for Government Service, Inc., in a 


in 


con- 
structive prison labor program. 


To Assist in Campaign. 
It will assist the Emergency Drive Committee 
of the International Association Garment 
Manufacturers in campaign State 
and city governments in creating industries to 
produce commodities for the State’s needs 
instead of for the open market. The 
Reliance Company has agreed not to accept any 
further contracts government the 
working out of this plan, 
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“After years of hard work directed against the 
evils of the prison labor system,” says Dr. E. 
Stagg Whitin, executive director of the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, “we 
decided we were not justified in attacking an 
admittedly vicious system unless we were pre- 
pared to substitute something better. 

“The better system been evolved in co- 
operation with the Government Service Agency 
and is based on the principle that prisons should 
produce commodities exclusively for the needs 
of government and not for competitive markets. 
The Reliance Manufacturing Company has in- 
vestigated the plan and is willing to surrender 
its hold on the prison contract field for the good 
of the state governments involved. 


has 


Agency Giving Co-operation. 

“The Government Service Agency is co-operat- 
ing with all governments and practically all the 
big organizations of business in the whole field 
of the purchase and distribution of commodities 
used by Federal, State, county, and municipal 
governments, its major planks being centralized 
purchase and_ standardization of commodities. 
It has a fundamental interest in the solution of 
the prison labor problem of the various states. 
The Government Service Agency is a non-profit 
making organization, incorporated in New York 
State.” 

The co-operation of representatives of organ- 
ized labor, especially that of Organizer Hugh 
Frayne of New York, formerly chairman of the 
War Labor Section of the War Industries Board, 
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Convict Labor System 


has been a decided factor in the victory scored 
against the contract prison labor system. 

In a letter made public today, Maurice Shulze, 
vice-president of the Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, said: 

“We believe that the plan of the Associates 
for Government Service, Inc., offers a practical 
means for replacing the contract system, and we 
pledge our fullest co-operation towards 
working out of a permanent method whereby 
state, itself, may employ its prisoners, and 
their production to serve its own needs.” 
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“ 


. With the welfare not only of our 
industry, but also the betterment of community 
conditions as our mutual aim, we want to fight 
with you against all unethical practices of any 
kind which may have developed, and to serve 
the public always to the best advantage of work- 
er, consumer, and employer.” 
—> 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Belgium: Workers Wages An 
crease in the cost of living in Belgium has re- 


Increased in- 


sulted in a demand for higher wages, which has 
been granted in a number of instances. 

Canada: Building Trades, Montreal—Despite 
the the Montreal Council 
against the immigration into Canada of individ- 


protest of Trades 
uals seeking employment in the building trades, 
until the local 
Montreal employers assert that building is held 


supply of labor was absorbed, 


up because construction workers cannot. be 
found. 
Employment—according to reports from 5765 


firms, with an aggregate payroll of 815,128 per- 
sons, the past mid-summer employment situation 


showed an expansion of 2 per cent in available 


employment; with construction and transporta- 
tion occupations in the lead. 
England: Truck Drivers’ Strike Ended—De- 


ciding that as the index figure on the cost of liv- 
ing had fallen from 70 to 65, some adjustment 
of wages was inevitable, 5000 truck drivers, who 
had been on strike for some time, voted to accept 
a wage reduction of three shillings per week and 
returned to work. 

Unemployment—On August 20, 1923, the num- 
ber of persons wholly unemployed had risen to 
1,233,300, an increase of 11, 426 on the preced- 
ing week. On the same date, short-time workers 
and 
showed a substantial increase. 


those drawing unemployment benefits also 

Spain: Labor Emigration—It is reported that 
there is a continuous stream of passengers from 
Corunna, to Cuba and South American 
countries, the most of whom are men _ seeking 
During 1922, a total of 20,834 pas- 
sengers embarked for that purpose, and the 1923 
total is expected to be considerably higher. 

Sumatra: Tobacco Workers Protest Reduc- 
tions—Tobacco laborers of Sumatra are vigor- 
ously protesting the decreasing credit balances 
due each laborer at the close of the annual to- 
bacco harvest, and in several instances riots have 
been narrowly averted. The decreases in rates 
of pay grew out of reductions in the number of 
plants tended by each man, and the correspond- 
ing decrease in the rate of pay per thousand 
plants. 


Spain, 


employment. 
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END EXPLOITATION OF CHILDREN. 


The American Federation of Labor and other 
organizations that associated for the pur- 
pose of securing a child labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution have issued a strong argu- 
ment and stirring appeal in behalf of this pro- 
posal, 


have 


“Twice the country has demanded, through 
laws passed by Congress, that child labor cease,” 
the appeal declares. 


“Twice the Supreme Court has declared Con- 


gress powerless to act under present constitu- 
tional limitations. 
“Therefore, only one course is open—amend 


the Constitution so as to remove these limitations. 

“In the last Congress the judiciary committees 
of both houses favorably reported a child labor 
amendment, which failed to pass. 

“And amendment must be passed by the next 
Congress and submitted to the states for ratilica- 
tion.” 

Over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years of 
age are working in the United States in factories, 
mills, canneries, agriculture, mines and in other 
industries and Nearly 400,000 of 
them are between 10 and 14 years of age, it is 
stated. 


occupations. 


“Only 13 states measure up in all respects to 
the conservative standards of the first and second 
Federal child labor laws,” the appeal states. 

It is declared that nine states have no law pro- 
hibiting all children under 14 from working in 
both factories and stores. 

Twenty-three states, with a 14-year minimum 
age limit, have weakened their laws by permitting 
exemptions under which children not yet 14 may 
work, 

Thirty-seven states allow children to go to work 
without a common school education. 
physical fitness 
for work a condition of employment. 


Eighteen states do not make 

“Investigations made after the first and second 
Federal child labor laws were declared unconsti- 
} tutional showed that hundreds of children in many 
different states had been dependent on the Fed- 
eral laws for their only protection against prema- 
ture or excessive employment, 

“After the first law ceased to operate, nearly 
three Federal 
10 states as 


times as many violations of the 


child labor standards found in 


had been found in 25 states when the law was in 


were 
force. After the second law was declared uncon- 
stitutional and investigation of 39 factories in one 
State brought to light 560 violations of the Fed- 
eral standards and 149 violations of the State child 
labor law. 

“Where does the United States rank among 
civilized nations in regard to child labor? 

“To day nearly every civilized western nation 
has made legislative provision to give its children 
a minimum against exploitation. 
Twelve countries have at least the 14-year age 
minimum: Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania 
and Switzerland. 


protection 


“The United States has no national standard. 
The states which permit the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 put us in a class with India, China 
and Japan.” 


STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION. 

On Monday morning, September 17th, the twen- 
ty-fourth annual convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor convened in the city 
of Stockton, The convention was opened by Carl 
E. Lunn, president of the Stockton Labor Coun- 
cil, who welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
local trade unionists. 

Rev. Hughes White, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, delivered the invocation. 

Addresses were made by the city clerk, who 
spoke in the absence of the mayor; by the city 
manager, and by a judge of the Superior Court. 
“Daddy” Dale, organizer for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, extended the greetings of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

President Seth R. Brown responded on behalf 
of the Federation, voicing the appreciation of the 
delegates for the welcome accorded them. 

President Brown announced the personnel of 
the Committee on Credentials, which submitted a 
report seating all delegates who had presented 
credentials, except Emanuel Levin of Los An- 
geles. On his credentials the committee reported: 

“Under date of September 4 credentials were 
received from Office Employees No, 15251 of Los 
Angeles for Emanuel Levin. Under date of Sep- 
tember 13 the secretary of the same union notified 
the secretary of the Federation that Emanuel 
Levin is not entitled to membership in the Office 
Employees’ Union; that he has been requested 
to withdraw, and that he is not entitled to a seat 
in the convention as their representative. Your 
committee also was furnished with copy of a letter 
dated September 6, signed by President Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
to the secretary of Office Employees No. 15251. 
In said letter appears the name of Emanuel Leviti 
among others who have been held to be ineligible 
to membership in said union. We therefore rec- 
ommend unfavorable on the seating of Emanuel 
Levin.” 

After several questions were asked by Delegate 
Kidwell of the San Francisco Bakery Wagon 
Drivers relative to the credentials issued to Levin, 
the convention concurred in the recommendation 
of the committee. 

The usual batch of resolutions was introduced 
by the radicals for propaganda purposes and they 
met with the usual fate of such propositions. 
There was one providing for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor forcing industrial unionism upon 
affiliated organizations, and when the vote was 
taken the scheme was defeated by more than ten 
to one. Then there was another providing for 
recognition of the Soviet government of Russia 
and kindred policies on the part of the labor 
movement. This, too, was defeated by about ten 
to one. 

An amusing feature of the contests was the 
demand for a labor party by advocates of amalga- 
mation. A few years ago these revolutionists 
were shouting for direct action and_ sabotage. 
They exhausted an extended vocabulary in their 
opposition to political action in any form. 

With sabotage and direct action losing their 
drawing power, the revolutionists present new 
fads to secure publicity. They are now urging a 
labor party, though a few years ago they ex- 
pressed the most supreme contempt for voting. 

A resolution providing for the establishment of 
daily labor papers in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles was badly defeated when attention was 
called to the expense of such an enterprise and 
small hope for its success. 

A resolution was carried calling upon the San 
Francisco city officials in their Hetch Hetchy 
project to enforce the State law relative to the 
eight-hour law for underground miners being en- 
forced. The resolution condemned the action of 
the city administration in refusing to submit mat- 
ters to arbitration which had caused certain 
strikes. While calling attention to the death of 
33 miners through seeming neglect, the resolution 
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also denonced the callie off of We blacklist, 
which was practiced in violation of State laws. 

A resolution of state law was carried denounc- 
ing the piactice of American shipowners in their 
disregard of the seamen’s law, thereby driving 
American seamen from the sea to seek other in- 
land occupations. The resolution called attention 
to the fact that as a result of this breach of law 
Oriental seamen were taking the place of Ameri- 
cans, which would eventually bring about the 
control by foreigners of America’s maritime 
power. A resolution was adopted condemning the 
practice of regulating postoffice clerks’ overtime 
on the basis of 365 days rather than on 306. 

A resolution was passed calling upon the Fed- 
eral Government to consider the increase in the 
cost of living and to proceed with the reclassifica- 
tion of postoffice clerks and a consequent change 
in wages and the readjustment of retiring pen- 
sions so that inducements could be made for men 
to enter the postoffice service. 

A motion was carried calling upon the Federal 
Government to grant the right to postoffice clerks 
to use the hospitals of the army and anvy. 

A resolution was adopted seeking to have the 
State order that the law relative to women’s eight 
hours be posted in all places where women were 
employed, such posted law to contain the name 
and address of the nearest labor commissioner to 
whom complaint could be made in matters of 
non-law-compliance. 

A resolution was adopted calling upon the in- 
coming executive board to see to the enforcement 
of the law to sanitary measures being 
adopted in shops where metal plating and polish- 
ing took place. The resolution called attention to 
the neglect in law enforcement being due to the 
governor’s cut in his budget. 

A resolution was carried instructing the execu- 
tive officers of the Federation to continue their 
efforts towards the establishing of a street car- 
men’s eight-hour day. 

The introduced a resolution which 
was carried demanding sanitary measures be en- 
acted by the next Legislature for musicians work- 
ing in theatres. 

The motion picture operators carried a resolu- 
tion urging the Federation to continue its efforts 
in the next Legislature demanding those 
ures passed by both houses but vetoed by 
governor. 

The cooks and waiters of Los Angeles carried 
a resolution demanding the enforcement of the 
law and its furthes improvement providing for 
sanitary kitchens in all hotels and restaurants. 

The Molders’ Union of San 
the passage of a resolution calling upon the Fed- 
eration executive board to see that the state offi- 
cers enforced the law relating to sanitation and 
health, 
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IGNORES EXPLOITATION. 


The State Department of Labor did nothing in 
the State-wide crusade against child labor, de- 
clared Mrs. Nellie T. Smith, representing Teach- 
ers’ Union No. 1 at the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention. 

Mrs, Smith told of one section in Jersey City 
where nine out of ten families were taking in out- 
side work, and related an instance where girls 
under eight were embroidering Filipino night 
dresses at 12 cents per dozen, with a deduction 
of 2 cents for loss. Little girls, she said, worked 
at night stringing beads for costly beaded gowns 
and many of them had permanently ruined their 
eyesight. Others contracted diseases and virtually 
all were emaciated, suffering from lack of exer- 
cise and proper nourishment, she said. 


The convention demanded that all factories, 
factory owners and labor contractors be licensed, 
and that sufficient inspectors be appointed so that 
factories could be controlled and sweat-shop and 
child labor laws enforced. 
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2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM & CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE ' 


MATINEE DAILY ! 


SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. tis 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 MNe - Mission 
2119 fl) St. 
Mission 
at 
St. REDLICK-NEWMAN <a 17th 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
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NOSENTHALC 
HISALES STORES 
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2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK | 
GUARANTEE 
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TELL ONE THING; MEAN ANOTHER. 

The proposed “amalgamation” scheme that is 
bringing discord to some trade unions is a revo- 
lutionary political movement. 

Its directors affect a great interest in conditions 
of workers. This is stage play. They are in- 
terested in revolution—in an overthrow of our 
social, economic, and political orders. 

This is impossible, the revolutionist frankly 
declares, unless organized workers can be made 
the arch to the revolutionary structure. 

They would imbue the workers with their revo- 
lutionary spirit and marshal, drill, and discipline 
them in vast industrial units that can paralyze 
industry when the revolutionary hour strikes. 

The man who ignores this program is either 
blind to facts or he can be swayed by soft phrases 
and nursery tales. 


No observing man denies that the founders of 
the I. W. W. in Chicago in 1905 were impelled 
by one motive—to create a revolutionary eco- 
nomic movement that would work with their revo- 
lutionary political movement. 

Its mob strikes, battles with police officials and 
lurid literature is for the sole purpose of develop- 
ing a revolutionary spirit, This is why they 
scorn agreements and wage scales and favor 
sabotage. 

The one big union that swept northwestern 
Canada for a few weeks in 1919 was another revo- 
lutionary movement that attracted the workers’ 
attention. It, too, called for an overthrow of the 
present system, Then it took the skyrocket route. 

The “trade union educational league” is the 
latest revolution movement, following the passing 
of the I. W. W. and the Canadian one big union. 

That it is as revolutionary and as autocratic as 
its predecessors is shown by this statement in the 
first issue of its official journal (The Labor Her- 
ald, March, 1922): 

“One of the latest and greatest achievements 
of working class thinking, due chiefly to the ex- 
periences in Russia is a clear understanding of 
the fundamental proposition that the fate of all 
labor organizations of every country depends 
primarily upon the activities of a minute minority 
scattered throughout the great organized masses 
of sluggish workers. 

“These live spirits are the natural head of the 
working class, the driving force of the labor 
movement. They are the only ones who really 
understand what the labor struggle means and 
who have practical plans for its prosecution.” 

Note the impudence and superiority of these 
revolutionists, who say that only they understand 
the labor movement, and that they are “the natu- 
ral head of the working class.” 

What would happen to a trade union executive 
if he assumed this autocratic pose? 


There can be no compromise between trade 
unionists and revolutionists who would play cat 
and mouse with the organized workers. 

Trade unionists do not believe it is a “funda- 
mental proposition” that they should be led into 
a revolution by a “minute minority” of “live 
spirits” who have been “scattered throughout the 
great organized masses of sluggish workers.” 

The organized workers can see no difference 
between a working class autocrat and Garyism. 

The organized worker will trust no one with 
his liberty. He makes no choice between the 
industrial autocrat and the revolutionist who tells 
him: “I am the natural head of the working 
class.” 


He will federate his unions as fast as the col- 
lective intelligence of himself and associates will 
permit, but no “minute minority” of “live spirits” 
will lead him into their madman’s upheaval. 
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Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results. 


THE LABEL SLIDE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Jack Williams. 


Were the pioneers who have passed on able to 
return and view the labor status as it stands 
today, a smile and a frown would adorn the visage 
of each ia contemplation. A smile for the im- 
mensity of the organization, and a frown for the 
“little fellow” who slides when it’s up to him to 
share in combat against anti-unionists who are 
trying to destroy the defense of labor. 


In early days the heroes of labor set the ex- 
ample to stand by labor come what may. The 
years following that resolve bestowed on union 
growth the power of the union label; also was 
added the jurisdiction of the closed shop, so wide 
in administration that the attempted open-shop 
scheme had a hard struggle to obtain a hearing. 


Today we find evidence proving San Francisco 
(the one-time cradle of the union laber) has lost 
almost all former devotion to the leading advocate 
in the van of union progress. Would but unionists 
refer back they will find in the entire history of 
union policies not one instance presenting such 
a sad slip. This sorrowful spectacle spreads its 
shadow o’er the proud temple erected by the re- 
membered pioneers, and needs no answer. The 
faithful still standing by the sure adjuster of in- 
dustrial wrongs know the cause of the label’s fall. 

Back East can be obtained the needed robed 
in the label; why not in San Francisco? is asked 
by some who search for label goods. The search- 
er: “Well, in a sort of puzzle am I when numer- 
ous ads still proclaim the label on things sold.” 
There’s no puzzle. The bubble will burst if you 
but try to get the things advertised. Just try it, 
that’s all. The try will solve the puzzle. 

While on the try job be persistent in asking 
why they allow themselves to run out of the items 
needed, and no doubt you'll get this or something 
similar: “Heavy demands this week have drawn 
on our label stock. Call in an hour, and things 
wanted will be right here.” Don’t be misled by 
such clever trickery. If not there when called for, 
don’t buy. A question, from what quarter arrives 
the things in time to throw off guard people 
who understand not schemes in deception. 

Labor studies have resulted in a settled de- 
cision that silence behind dogged action enforce 
the greatest power known in gaining the solu- 
tions sought after. We all know that the label 
is silent in action and that its limits are curtailed 
only by union rules. Aware of this tremendous 
lever are the chamber assemblies. The directors 
governing these assemblies work in unity when a 
settlement is urgent. They make sure not to lose 
the big object in waste-time arguments as is done 
in many union squabbles. 

Better organized are these able deductors in 
labor values. These gentlemen are an example 
to follow by the windy nuisance who is always 
where he isn’t wanted in big questions. Of course, 
he means well, but he can’t help it. 

In my humble opinion the fall of the label had 
its start in the council of directors who carefully 
measured the rapid strides made by the label in 
its appeal and increasing power among the work- 
ers. Wise to the fact were they that in the com- 
ing years the encouraged growth would develop 
a force away beyond all corporational control 
Experience taught them that the label through 
its silence was reaching the highest oppositional 
stand, so in order to stunt the label climb they 
adopted the underground delivery of label goods 
to stores who unfortunately happened to be short 
when the innocent shopper appeared on the scene. 

To counteract the low, mean acts of men who 
should, and would 
were they but to deal squarely with citizens in 
sale transactions, I plead with you to read the 


stand high in estimation 


Labor Clarion so as to keep posted on news re- 
lating to the label’s new start among the workers. 
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LABOR MUST TAKE LEAD. 
By Oliver E. Carruth. 


Public opinion must be aroused to force the 
abolition of child labor, as it was aroused to force 
an end to the barbarous 12-hour workday. The 
end of the 12-hour day is a big step in making the 
United States a better nation but an even greater 
step toward the same end would be the abolition 
of child labor. 

Child slavery, as child labor deserves to be 
United States. This 
is an ominous piece of news, fraught with danger 
not only to organized labor but to the people as 
a whole. 


called, is increasing in the 


That the danger is growing, not decreasing, 
is shown by the announcement that several hun- 
dred thousand children have been added to the 
million or more who were employed in 1920. This 
will come as a surprise to optimistic persons who 
have believed that child labor was decreasing, as 
a result of the fight which has been carried on 
against it for a score of years. 

Grace Abbott, head of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, is authority for the statement that Labor 
Day, 1923, found more than a million 
between 10 and 15 years of age, working in the 
United States. Nearly 400,000 of these, Miss 
Abbott reports, are from 10 to 13 years old. The 
census does not report those who are under ten. 


children 


These child workers are employed in mills, fac- 
tories, mines, and tenements, on the 
trade and as servants. 


farm, in 


It does not appear that the economic need of 
The con- 
trary is the case, as the economic status of the 
American better 1920, 
thanks largely to the successful fight that organ- 


child labor is greater than formerly. 


people is now than in 
ized labor made against drastic slashes in wages 
during the 


Wars 


period of depression following the 
The greed of employers and parents seems 
to be the cause of child labor, now as well as in 
former years, 

This denial of education and leisure, which are 
the natural rights of children, is confined to no 
section of the country. New England has almost 
as bad a record in this regard as the South and 
the evil is as apparent in Michigan and Oregon 
as in Alabama and Mississippi. The states seem 
to be doing little to end child labor, while two 
laws passed by Congress to free children from 
industrial slavery have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, nullifying the ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

The situation makes it evident that there is 
little hope that child labor will gradually vanish. 
In fact, the probabilities are that it will tend to 
increase, until the people decree that it must go, 
Supreme Court or no Supreme Court. And in 
this fight, organized labor must take the lead and 
arouse the nation as it never been aroused 
before to the dire consequences of child labor. 


has 


Of course organized labor is deeply interested, 
from the standpoint of national welfare, in stop- 
ping child labor. But organized labor has also 
a reason of its own in demanding an end to the 
enslavement of children. It knows that men and 
women who have been broken in spirit and health 
in industrial labor in their youth make poor ma- 
terial for trade unions and it is therefore directly 
interested in giving the boys and girls of the land 
an opportunity to grow up as independent, self- 
respecting men and women, who will have the 
spirit and intelligence to organize in trade unions. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Alabama takes a backward step. The whip- 
ping lash will be restored in the state’s prison 
system, though it is stated that the lash will 
be resorted to only in ‘extreme cases.” 

The day of the lash, even in prisons, is gone. 


“The lash belongs with such relics of barbarism 


as imprisonment for debt, torture to wring con- 
fessions from accused persons and the more 
modern “third degree.” 

By restoring the lash, Alabama confesses that 
the men in charge of its prisons have not the 
intelligence to govern convicts without the em- 
ployment of brutal corporeal punishments. 


Governor Blaine of Wisconsin took a sound 
position when he declared not one cent of the in- 
crease in wages granted the anthracite coal 
miners should be passed on to the consumer. 

The Wisconsin governor was replying to a 
request of Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
that state executives act to prevent coal price 
gouging. 

Government reports have indicated that the 
coal operators have made enormous pronits in 
the last years. There is no good reason 
why the coal industry should not absorb the cost 
of higher wages, refraining from increasing the 
cost of coal to the buyer. If prices were kept 
at present levels, the operators would still have 
the expensive automobiles and other luxuries to 
which they have been accustomed. 


few 


Men’s wages are much higher than women’s, 
which is partly due to the difference in skill and 
strength required in work done by men and that 
done by women, 

But an even greater factor in the difference in 
wages is organization. 
organized. 


Men workers are largely 
Few women workers belong to trade 
unions, 

That organization tells the story of wage dif- 
ferences between men and women is apparently 
not realized by the New York State Department 
ot Labor. That department reported 
that the average weekly earnings of men in New 
York State factories are about twice as high as 
those of women workers. 


recently 


But when it came to 
telling the why and wherefore of the difference, 
the department couldn't answer. It showed that 
it had a glimmering of the truth, however, when 
it remarked in its report: 

“The question whether the wages of 
women are low because the skill required is only 
half as great, or because the bargaining power 
of women is not so great as that of men, due 
to restricted choice of occupations, over supply 
in a few industries, lack of organization and 
other similar reasons.” 


arises 


The Iron Age, organ of the iron and steel in- 
terests, is loath to admit that the steel companies 
are finding it practicable to establish the eight- 
hour workday. After contending for years that 
the eight-hour day couldn’t be instituted, with- 
out turning the world upside down, the Iron Age 
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naturally hates to confess that the shorter work- 
day is actually being established, in some plants, 
at least. 

The Iron Age tries to “save its face’ by de- 
claring that steel operators who foresaw the 
difficulties of establishing the eight-hour day 
were not in error. But then it goes bravely on 
to admit that “it is certainly well within the 
truth to say that much has been accomplished by 


‘ 


the Steel Corporation subsidiaries which have 
naturally been leaders, and that many of -the 
independent companies are not far behind the 


Steel Corporation.” 

Yes, we have some progress in this country, 
despite the fact that publications like the Iron 
Age don’t like progress. 


President Coolidge, it is stated, is now con- 
centrating upon the problem of determining what 
the policy for the operation of the Shipping 
Board fleet shall be. Let’s hope he doesn’t de- 
cide upon pushing the discredited ship subsidy 
plan. 


Union paper makers have entered on the third 
year of their strike against the International 
Paper Company. They are showing the spirit 
that wins. Good Juck to them! 

- > = = 
WANT LESS HOURS. 

Representatives of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association along the Atlantic Coast are 
conferring with Owners on a new wage 
The workers ask for a 44-hour week, 
instead of 48 hours, and wage increases. 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Illinois Federation of Labor, in annual con- 
vention, votes down by overwhelming majorities 
proposals for “amalgamation,” a labor party and 
recognition of Soviet Russia. 

International Metal Polishers’ Union, in con- 
vention at Cincinnati, votes down “one big 
union” plan by 122 to 14. Convention asks re- 
lease of all remaining war-time prisoners. 


Demands for more pay and shorter working 
day submitted to steamship officials by Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. 

Northwest Federated Shop Crafts obtains tem- 
porary injunction restraining members of the As- 
sociated Organization of Shopcraft Employees 
on the Great Northern Railroad from interfering 
with members of the former organization in 
shops of the road. 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in 39th 
annual convention at Vancouver votes 101 to 53 
to continue its present relations to the American 
Federation of Labor and the international trade 
unions. 


Governor C. W. Bryan of Nebraska goes into 
coal business to “break national combine.” 

President Coolidge calls on Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate profiteering in an- 
thracite coal. 

Illinois reports increase in factory employment 
in August, figures showing 16 per cent gain over 
August, 1922. 

Net income of Class 1 railroads for July far 
above same month last year, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports. 


Compromise ends long strike in the Swedish 
iron industry. 

Canadian Trades and Labor Congress passes a 
resolution declaring that if war threatened to 
embroil Canada, the executive of the congress 
would call a special session to decide what action 
the workers would take toward preventing the 
participation of the Dominion in hostilities. 

Sixty well known men and women of Califor- 
nia send petition to President Coolidge asking 
amnesty for the remaining prisoners convicted 
on charges of violating war-time laws. 

Tom Moore re-elected president of the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress for the eighth 
time. 

All records for production of Portland cement 
were broken in August, U. S. Geological Survey 
reports. 


Cost of living in the United States on August 
15, 1923, was 61.6 per cent higher than in 1914, 
according to figures collected by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Failing to reach a settlement by negotiation, 
the U. S. Shipping Board plans to begin suit 
against the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
for recovery of $2,500,000 alleged to have been 
overpaid under the firm’s war contracts. 


Anthracite coal miners return to work, fol- 
lowing ratification of new wage scale based on 
settlement proposed by Goy. Pinchot. 

An apparent increase of 38.6 per cent in child 
labor over the corresponding period last year is 
indicated by statistics made public by Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

Pressmen’s strike ties up daily newspapers in 
New York City. : 

New Jersey trolleymen, on strike for many 
weeks, vote to accept company’s offer of 20 per 
cent wage increase. 

Four thousand workers employed by American 
Smelting and Refining Company at Chihuahua 
City, Mexico, go on strike. 


Louis V. Eytinge, former “lifer,” denounces 
prison system of United States as “antiquated, 
brutal and stupid” in address at Union Hill, N. J 


Alabama restores whipping lash in its prison 


system, corporeal punishment to be resorted to 
only in “extreme cases.” 

Mayor Cauffiel of Johnstown, Pa., who ordered 
negroes to leave Johnstown, is defeated in 
primary election. Mexico investigates reports 
that Cauffiel also ordered Mexicans to leave 
Johnstown. 

General strike ties up industry at Freiburg, in 
Baden, Germany. Strike stops railway service 
and publication of newspapers. 


Labor disturbances are the most serious ob- 
stacle to a superabundant production of coal, 
United States Coal Commission report says. 


Oklahoma editors and publishers issue appeal 
to country against martial law declared by Gov- 
ernor Walton in his fight against the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


Five hundred Alabama convicts in Birmingham 
dynamite coal mines and wreck pumps in protest 
against the failure of the state legislature to 
change the convict leasing system. 

A special coal investigating commission of the 
Massachusetts legislature renews its appeal to 
the public to boycott anthracite coal. “Every 
time the mine price of anthracite goes up,” the 
commission says, “the State of Pennsylvania gets 
an increased tax.” 


> 
ORPHEUM. 


For the week beginning with the matinee Sun- 
day the Orpheum announces a return engage- 
ment, of one week only, of the international 
comedienne Sophie Tucker in a new batch of 
songs and with a brand new wardrobe. Miss 
Tucker has always been a great favorite here and 
this short engagement is squeezed in on account 
of popular demand. 

Grace La Rue will remain over at the Orpheum 
for a second week. Miss La Rue has endeared 
herself to the Orpheum patrons and it seems as 
though it was a regular home-coming for her. 
Miss La Rue was last seen here four years ago 
and since that time has been featured in many 
big productions in the East. Miss La Rue came 
direct to San Francisco from a big triumph in the 
Music Box Revue, New York. Another hold- 
over act will be “Dangerous Advice” in which 
Miss La Rue also appears. Her husband, Hale 
Hamilton, plays opposite Miss La Rue in this 
domestic playlet which was written especially for 
them by the noteworthy playwright Vinvin Law- 
rence. 

The balance of the program is made up of a 
great variety of acts of the first calibre and in- 
clude Yip Yip Yaphankers, a group of ex-service 
men featuring John Rothang and Frank Melino 
in a soldier act entitled “A Day at the Camp.” 
Glenn and Jenkins are a team of comical black- 
face comedians who are using as their vehicle their 
impression of a couple of Pullman porters. Wil- 
liam) Edumunds and Company, with Gail White, 
present a comedy playlet entitled “Peg O’ My 
Soul.” George Lyons accompanies himself in 
song on the harp. Willie Rolls is a roller skater 
of real merit, 


> 
NOW LAW PARTNERS. 


D. G. Ramsay, former international president 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and S. ifs 
Konenkamp, former international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
have organized a law partnership in Chicago un- 
der the firm name of Ramsay, Konenkamp and 
DeWolie. 

The names of Ramsay and Konenkamp are 
well known in labor circles as veteran union teleg- 


raphers who have been active in their respective 
organizations for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury despite their leaving the telegraph key. 
Mr. DeWolfe was attorney for the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union for a number of years. 
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That the courts keep their ears to the ground 
and take note of public sentiment in their de- 
cisions has twice been made clear during the past 
two weeks. One instance occurred in the Supe- 
rior Court of Los Angeles and the other in the 
same court in San Francisco. Ultimately the 
courts must universally take heed of public senti- 
ment and desires if they are to retain the con- 
fidence of the great mass of the people. This 
may sound like treason to some lawyers, but that 
the tendency is in that direction cannot be suc- 
cessfully disputed. 

a 


Statistics made public by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., covering the first six months of 
1923 in thirty selected cities, indicate an increase 
of 38.6 per cent in child labor over the same pe- 
riod last year. The survey was based on the 
number of minors between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years who received first working permits. 
The figures, of course, do not give the number 
working in violation of law. The figures, in most 
instances although showing big increases over last 
year, were below those of 1920. Child labor 
reached its peak in the war years and began to 
slump in 1920 at the beginning of the business 
depression. With better times in 1922 the num- 
ber of child workers began to mount again. 
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Illinois has handed W. Z. Foster a package. 
The package has a nice pink string all around it. 
The package contains a brick. Not even a gold 
brick. Just a clay brick, made without straw. 
Foster went from Chicago, his home town, to 
the State Federation of Labor convention at De- 
catur, hoping for great things and promising 
much more. The State convention took up his 
proposals, tied them in knots and then rolled them 
up into a brick and told Foster to be on his way. 
Out of more than 400 votes, Mr. Imposter got 
about 80. That’s about the same number that he 
might have got ten years ago. Maybe it’s less. 
Anyhow, for Foster the door closes going out 
and it locks from the inside. Foster is going to 
be in Portland—so he says. What will he do in 
Portland? Well, his principal achievement prob- 
ably will be to run up a hotel bill. And collect 
anuother brick. What an interesting life Mr. 
Imposter leads. The long and short of it is, how- 
ever, that the American labor movement refuses 
to be torn down. 
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More on Immigration Question 


One of the first questions to come before Congress when it convenes in Wash- 
ington in December will be that of immigration legislation, and large employers 
of labor like Judge Gary of the Steel Trust are doing everything they can to spread 
propaganda in favor of lowering the bars and admitting greater numbers than 
have been allowed to come in during the past two years. But large employers are 
not the only people who are advocating such a policy. Last week we heard a small 
business man in Stockton declare that the labor unions were the source of all 
opposition to making this country the refuge of the oppressed of other lands and 
that there was no reason why the gates should be closed against anyone who de- 
sired to come here. A short conversation with this business man demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt that he was uninformed and positively ignorant 
concerning practically everything except those things closely related to his own 
business. He gave expression to ideas and opinions that a grammar school boy 
would be ashamed to utter concerning governmental affairs, yet he was very con- 
ceited and believed that because he was a fairly successful retail merchant that 
ordinary wage workers ought to be greatly impressed with his decisions upon any 
subject whatever. 

When it was suggested to him that many countries in Europe were anxious 
to get rid of their undesirables by sending them to this country he said that their 
number would be so small as to make no difference to a great big nation like ours 
and that labor people used such stories to frighten others in order that the unions 
might be able to make labor scarce and thereby boost wages skyhigh. When in- 
formed that Representative Aswell of Louisiana, who is not in any way connected 
with organized labor, upon returning from Hurope recently declared that in Kurope 
the worthless and criminal are advised to go to America “where everybody is rich 
and free,” and according to the same authority the court of one country gave 200 
criminals the choice of going to the United States or to jail and all of them de- 
cided without hesitation to emigrate, and were provided with passports, replied 
that Aswell was a politician looking for the labor votes in his district. 

This incident convinced us that there is still need for constantly keeping 
before the people the necessity of not allowing themselves to be deceived by the 
propaganda of those who hope to profit by an influx of cheap labor from other 
countries, and who care nothing whatever for the safety and welfare of the United 
States. 

There is also another element in this country that offers vigorous opposition 
to any plan of immigration restriction, and it is a more crafty and able element 
than the ignorant small business man. It is made up of red revolutionists of one 
brand or another who are able to unite on this one question and who are among 
the most persistent of our population. 

It behooves citizens of the United States who are interested in the future 
welfare of the country to keep their eyes open and use every honorable means at 


their command to bring pressure to bear upon members of Congress to support 
greater rather than less restriction. 


No intelligent American can fail to see clearly that the country needs time 
to assimilate the large numbers of foreigners that are already here before admit- 
ting any more. In truth the interests of the country demand that there should 
be almost complete restriction for a generation or two in order that we may be 
able to develop a real American population. We have in the past been letting 
immigrants in so rapidly that there has been no chance to Americanize them. On 
the other hand they have been Europeanizing some of our people. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The political conference held in Stockton last 
week was a comedy that will not soon be for- 
gotten by those in attendance. It consisted of 
three hours of hilarious entertainment and ludi- 
crous confusion. There was absolutely no sem- 
blance of order or system from the opening of the 
conference to its close, and to add to the con- 
fusion a delegate of the red persuasion arose in 
the back of the hall and announced that a rump 
conference would be held immediately upon the 
adjournment of the bona fide meeting. Those 
who hoped to see something of an effective char- 
acter come from the conference must have gone 
home sorely disappointed. It is unfortunate that 
the wealth producers of the country cannot get 
together and co-operate in an effective way to 
curb greed and corruption, but the fact seems to 
be that they cannot. 


—___ >. 
READ ’EM AND WEEP! 


Who’s Looney Now? 

We are almost to the open shop, and when it 
comes it is going to come with a big rush, but it 
may not come until after bloodshed, suffering and 
starvation have been forced upon our unfortunate 
people.—The Manufacturers’ Record, Chicago. 


You Don’t Say So! 

Public opinion has been against strikes ever 
since there were any strikes, and the situation 
under that form of regulation is getting no better 
very rapidly—Wichita (Kans.) Beacon. 


Soulful Laura! 

The question of whether the labor union has 
a soul will have to be answered shortly just as 
surely as a few years ago the country was talking 
about the soulless corporation—Mrs. Laura Mil- 
ler. 


—————— 


PROPELLO GASOLINE. 

A product with all the qualifications essential to 
a perfect motor fuel is refined by the Jameson 
Oil Company of Los Angeles, the first and only 
plant to become unionized to date in the United 
States. 

Mr. J. W. Jameson, president of the company, 
is probably the best known independent producer 
among the workers throughout the oil fields of 
California, and those who have come in personal 
contact with him are well aware of his loyal sup- 
port in the past of any and all movements de- 
signed to improve labor conditions, and his re- 
cent success in the commercial world has not 
caused him to forget the problems that beset 
the paths of those less fortunate than himself, a 
fact rather forcefully evidenced by the harmony 
existing at his refinery now as well as prior to 
its becoming unionized. It is safe to say that in 
no other organization in the State does a more 
friendly and democratic spirit exist between em- 
ployer and employee. 

Mr. Jameson is a firm believer in quality 
and it is a point of interest to know, he himself 
is convinced that his ability to maintain a uniform 
high standard of quality in his products is largely 
due to the good-will and loyalty of those upon 
whose shoulders lies the responsibility of operat- 
ing his plant. 

Therefore, let it be resolved, that we shall use 
his Propello Gasoline & Pennaffin Motor Oils. 

The Jameson Oil Company also produces the 
“Blue Diamond” gasoline for the Independent 
Service Station Association of California. If at 
times it is not convenient for you to obtain 
Propello, bear in mind that “Blue Diamond” is a 
Union Made product. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
ee | 
“Are you a good driver?” 
“Motor, golf, charity, pile, or slave?”—Record. 


Wife (as tney depart from the summer hotel)— 
Have we left anything, dear? 

Husband—You mean, “Have we anything left?” 
—London Opinion. 


Guest—I wish I had come here a week ago. 

Hotel Proprietress—Ah! You are flattering to 
my establishment. 

Guest—What I mean is that I should have pre- 
ferred to eat this fish then instead of now.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Willis—You know that excuse you told me to 
spring on the boss when I was late this morning? 

Gillis—Yes. I said it was a sure-fire excuse. 
Wasn’t it? 

Willis—It was. He sure fired me—Life. 


The Smile That Reveals the Soul? 

A rather tall, slender girl, with golden hair, a 
fair skin, deep blue eyes, a rather large, shapely 
mouth which, when she smiles, discloses perfect 
teeth and perfect feet—From a description of a 
“movie” heroine in the Pomona (Cal.) Progress. 


First Attorney—Your Honor, unfortunately, I 
am opposed by an unmitigated scoundrel. 

Second Attorney—My learned friend is such a 
notorious liar—” 

Judge (sharply)—The counsel will kindly con- 
fine their remarks to such matters as are in dis- 
pute.—Virginia Reel. 


“You have heard what the last witness said,” 
persisted counsel, “and yet your evidence is to 
the contrary. Am I to infer that you wish to 
throw doubt on her veracity?” 

The polite young man waved a deprecating 
hand. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I merely wish to 
make it clear what a liar I am if she’s speaking 
the truth.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Joe Hass tells about a tin roof of a Kansas 
store that was torn off and rolled into a compact 
bundle by a cyclone. Having a sense of humor, 
the owner wrapped a few strands of baling wire 
around the ruin and shipped it to Henry Ford. 
In due time came a communication saying: 

“It will cost you $48.50 to have your car re- 
paired. For heaven’s sake, tell us what hit you.” 
—The Crescent. 


Mother was entertaining a few friends and 
young hopeful was being duly shown off, and 
resented it, as all young hopefuls do. 

“Who do you like best?” asked one friend. 

“Mother,” was the reply. 

“Who next?” asked another. 

“Little sister.” 

“Who next?” 

“Aunt.” 

Father, who was seated at the back, opened his 
mouth and said: ‘And when do I come in?” 

“At 2 o’clock in the morning,” was the reply. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


Doctor (examining medical corps applicant)— 
“What would you do if the ship’s captain fainted 
on the bridge?” 

“Bring him to.” 

“Then what?” 

“Bring him two more.” 
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THE LILT OF A LAUGH. 


I've toiled with the men the world has blessed 
As I’ve toiled with the men who failed; 
I’ve toiled with the men who strove with zest 
And I’ve toiled with the men who wailed. 
And this is the tale my soul would tell 
As it drifts o’er the harbor-bar, 
The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 
The men who were near the grumbler’s side, 
Oh. they heard not a word he said; 
The sound of a song rang far and wide, 
And they hearkened to that instead. 
Its tones were sweet as the tales they tell 
Of the rise of the Christmas star. 
The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 
If you would be heard at all, my lad, 
Keep a laugh in your heart and throat; 
For those who are deaf to accents sad 
Are alert to the cheerful note. 
Keep hold of the chord of laughter’s bell, 
Keep aloof from the moans that mar; 
The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 
—Author Unknown. 
os 


FIGURES THAT LIE. 

By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

There are a great many statisticians who are 
figuring for the farmer. These “experts,” who are 
employed by big business, try to show the farmer 
that it takes an enormous amount of eggs, 
chickens, bushels of grain or pounds of meat to 
buy a day’s work from a laboring man at the pres- 
ent scale of wages. 

The figures look startling and they deceive some 
farmers. The experts who get up the figures or 
the papers that print them do not tell the whole 
story. 

Here, for example, are some figures of a Wall 
Street statistician designed to show why farming 
is not profitable: 

“It takes 6344 dozen or 762 eggs to pay a plas- 
terer for one day’s work. 

“It takes 23 chickens weighing 3 pounds each to 
pay a painter for one day’s work in New York. 

“Tt takes 42 pounds of butter, or the output 
from fourteen cows, fed and milked, for twenty- 
four hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day. 

“Tt takes a hog weighing 175 pounds, repre- 
senting eight months’ feeding and care, to pay a 
carpenter for one day.” 

Let’s figure a little more. We find that 63% 
dozen eggs in Washington cost $33.75, which is 
the amount the plasterer, who gets $12.00 a day, 
would have to pay for them. Who gets the $21.75? 

Twenty-three chickens weighing 3 pounds each 
at 40 cents per pound would cost the carpenter 
$27.60. Who gets the difference between $27.60 
and a painter’s daily wage? 

Forty-two pounds of butter at 60c is $25.20. If 
plumbers get $14 a day who gets the $11.20 from 
each of the thousands of plumbers? 

One hundred and seventy-five pounds of pork 
at 40c per pound would cost the carpenter $70 
and surely no carpenter gets one-fourth that 
amount. 

Agricultural statisticians had better get busy 
and figure out who gets the difference and how 
many farms it would buy each year. 


Growers are lucky if they get 40 cents a dozen 
for cantaloupes, but in the cheaper restaurants 
they charge at the rate of 40 cents for each melon. 
The bridge between producer and consumer 
grows longer and longer. How are we to reverse 
the process? 
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While in Stockton last week President Stauffer 
received word that John W. Hays, international 
secretary-treasurer, expected to be a visitor in 
San Francisco on Sunday. Your president and 
G. E. Mitchell, who also was in Stockton, ad- 
dressed a telegram to Secretary Hays, asking him 
to address a special meeting of the union on Sun- 
day last. Mr. Hays had been detained in Arizona 
by floods and wrecks and did not arrive in Los 
Angeles in time to get the telegram, and likewise 
was unable to reach this city until Monday morn- 
ing. He was met at the train by Mr. Mitchell and 
President Stauffer who escorted him to the Ar- 
gonaut Hotel, after which he paid a visit to his 
old friend, Geo. A. Tracy, who is confined to St. 
francis Hospital, and was then taken for a ride 
over the boulevards of the city. Late in the after- 
noon many friends of the secretary called upon 
him at his apartment at the Argonaut. Notices 
were sent to many chapels notifying the member- 
ship of No. 21 of the secretary’s visit and inviting 
them to meet him at a luncheon at Herbert’s grill 
at 5:30. Many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to meet the honored guest. About twenty 
sat down to dinner with him at which time he was 
called upon and made a short address on affairs 
pertaining to the international jurisdiction, Mr. 
Hays, who is a delegate to the label section of the 
American Federation of Labor, was compelled to 
depart at 7:40 Monday evening for Portland, to 
the meeting, 
convened Wednesday and 
very much his inability to address the 


be in attendance at label section 


which morning, re- 
gretted 
membership or at least have an opportunity to 
meet more of the members. 

The Texas Printing Trades Review, a publica- 
tion devoted to printers and publishers, has the 
following to say regarding the Illustrated Daily 
News of Los Angeles: “* The enterprise 
was incorporated as the Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
Newspapers and the directorate comprises a com- 
bination of millionaires and hired hands. A 
$350,000 plant was equipped for the Los Angeles 
publication * * * and the mechanical force of 
the paper was union throughout. The initial capi- 
tal of the company is $5,000,000 and the officers of 
the holding company are: Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., president; E. E. McGlaughlin, assistant to the 
president; C. C. Bingham, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; O. T. Lively, second vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph J. Daly, 
Ralph, secretary. The trustees are: 
Pont, Robert F. Goelet, J. 
W. Brodie, Ray S. Baker, William Kk. 
Jr., H. F. Alexander, Gerard Coster and others. 
John W. Brodie, Gerard Coster, Douglas Fair- 
banks and Charlie Chaplin substantial 


Papers planned for San Francisco, De- 


and Idward 
Alfred I. Du 
Leslie Kincaid, John 
Vanderbilt 


treasurer, 


are in- 
vestors. 
tro't, Cleveland and Chicago are in an advanced 
state of organization and those planned for Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Seattle and New York will be 
organized during the fall with an increased capi- 
talization. The started off 
with 50,000 paid in advance subscribers and ad- 
Rumor 


Los Angeles paper 
vertising contracts in excess of $500,000.” 
it that the of the paper will 
visit San later than October 15, 
when definite arrangements will be made for the 


has promoters new 


Francisco not 
new venture. 
Eugene Donovan, international representative, 
called on friends here last week on his 
Los Angeles from Stockton where he 
the State Federation of Labor meeting. 
W. H. Ellis, Henry Heidelberg, G. E. Mitchell, 
Jr., Harry Calhan, James Mullen and D. K. 
Stauffer, delegates to the State Federation of La- 
bor Stockton, have all returned. 
Mr. Ellis was appointed assistant to the Secretary 
Scharrenberg, and spent a busy week. Several 
measures for the betterment of the labor move- 


way to 
attended 


convention at 
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ment in California were taken up and disposed of 
by the convention. Delegate Stauffer presented a 
resolution condemning the Los Angeles Times 
for its attitude toward labor, which was adopted. 
The social features of the convention consisted of 
an auto ride to Lodi, a dance and theatre party. 
But members of the Stockton Union held a party 
at the home of Mr. Bartlett at which most of the 
printing fraternity delegates were present, all hav- 
ing been invited to attend. Needless to say, the 
printers of Stockton royally entertained their 
visitors in true printer style, plenty of eats and 
soft (?) drinks being in evidence. 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
the local union that the following 
members lost their belongings in the fire which 
destroyed Berkeley last week: W. H. Sinclair 
of the Recorder chapel, and his wife lost all but 


officers of 


a few of their personal belongings; W. R. McCoy, 
who was living at the Sinclair home, lost all he 
had. Edwin Haefer, Daily News 
lived with his parents, suffered a personal loss in 
the neighborhood of $500. Sinclair Trimble, that 
grand old man of the Chronicle, lost his home and 
all belongings in the conflagration. 

“Bob” Davis, who has until recently been em- 
ployed at the Falk composition plant, has drawn 
a traveler and departed for San Luis Obispo, 
where he will engage in teaching the printing 
profession to youngsters in the high school of 
that city. : 

Frank Cereghino of the H. L. 
recently tired of bachelorhood, and united in mar- 
riage Miss Eva D. 
young lady of this city. 

James Simpson, delegate to Atlanta convention 
from Toronto, visited acquaintances in this city 
last week and appeared before the Labor Council 


chapel, who 


Beck chapel, 


with Kenney, an estimable 


Friday night, where he made an interesting ad- 
dress on the municipal ownership question, espe- 
cially as it pertains to the power distribution. 
Secretary Michelson returned Tuesday from a 
Mendocino Mr. 
Michelson has been ill for several weeks past, and 


week's vacation in County. 
had expected to derive a good deal of good from 
his trip, but reports being confined to his bed for 
the first two days and then the rains kept him 
part While the 
trip did him some good, he is far from a well man 


confined the latter of his time. 


as yet. 
Reports reaching this city from Chicago are to 
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the effect that the latest proposition submitted 
by the employers’ organization in the commercial 
branch was for a wage of $51 day and $55 night, 
44 hours. At a special union meeting the proposi- 
tion was almost unanimously rejected. It is 
thought that had the bosses submitted their con- 
tract for one year instead of three they might have 
received a more favorable consideration of their 
proposition. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—As a printer Andy 
Ward claims a distinction—in all his 65 years he 
never missed a meal, although some of them may 
have been a trifle delayed. Even on his vacation 
last month, Andy says, while others were men- 
tally digesting gorgeous sunsets he was squared 
away at the mahogany and hitting on all six 
cylinders. 

Orrie Treat’s motto: “It doesn’t pay to be 
crooked; look what happened to the corkscrew.” 

Charley McWhorter drove his big Stevens-Dur- 
yea to Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton last 
week. Mac says he went up the grade in high, 
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SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

. .. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 


per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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Eleven 


except occasionally when he came to turns that 
were so narrow he had to stop to see if he could 
pass at all. 

Absence of hirsute adornment may, and pos- 
sibly does, indicate excess of gray matter, still 
the boys whose crowning glory has departed very 
generally refrain from parading the gray mat- 
ter’s container; ergo connoisseurs of male head- 
gear will discover any and all varieties in the 
museum of anatomy at Market and Kearny. 
“Pop” Fish affects a fireman’s skypiece; Charley 
Cullen cap, and Charley Derry 
maintains the remnants of a derby, and Frank 
Gnekow has established intimate relations with 
a milliner-to-man confection boasting windows to 
let in the air. 

It’s obvious how carefully Dinny Gallagher 
avoids Dan O’Connell nowadays, and for a good 
reason, namely, a Firpo hat, one of those fuzzy- 
fluffy affairs much affected by stylish gents, which 
Dan was compelled to pay for when he bet Firpo 
would knock Dempsey so far they would have 
to send out explorers to find him. 

Ask H. L. Imeson if you wish to know of what 
a Ford is capable; he ought to know, as he and 
Mrs. Imeson got into town last week, having 
accomplished a round trip to Seattle. It took a 
month, but there was much camping out along 
the way and a visit with relatives in the northern 
city was included. 

Last Sunday was the birthday of Mrs. Paddock, 
D. A. Paddock’s mother, who resides in Chicago, 
and the young man chose a unique way to send 
his greetings: He finished work that morning at 
2 o'clock and waited until 4:30 when he called 
her on long distance phone. 

When Guy Swan starts on a vacation he usually 
figures on one worth while. 
last week he and Mrs. 
two months and had 
Canada. 


sports a jazz 


When he got home 


Swan had been absent 


been in forty states and 
All the cities of metropolitan size were 
visited and he reports having had an enjoyable 
time. 

Will Trounsell, compelled to be absent through 
illness, took advantage of the circumstance and 
had a minor operation performed. Mr. Trounsell 
expects to be back at work again shortly. 

Arriving Saturday last, J. J. Cahill, a make-up, 


is subbing for Will Trounsell. Mr. Cahill comes 
from Minneapolis where he was located for many 
years as a newspaper printer. He was an active 
member of that union and was several times 
elected to office, serving as chapel chairman, dele- 
gate and president of his local. 

Occasionally an apprentice shows indication of 
what to expect after he gets his card, a sort of 
coming events cast their shadows before, as it 
were. Victor Arrow is red-headed, ambitious and 
easy to teach, a combination presenting a winner 
every time. Victor passes his spare time in such 
slothful pursuits as the study of Einstein, Marcus 
Aurelius, ete. 

A Chronicle operator, 
the misfortune to live 


Sinclair Trimble, had 
within the fire area of 
3erkeley and his home went up in flames during 
the $10,000,000 blaze last week. The rapidity with 


which the flames advanced was almost incredible. 


It was only fifteen minutes from the time his | 


family received warning of the fire’s approach 
until his residence was a smoking ruin. 
is partly covered by insurance. 

J. J. Neely resumed work last week upon re- 
turning from Los Angeles whither he had gone 
to spend a fortnight’s vacation. 
ness booming in the southern town. 

The Berkeley fire was no respecter of persons 
as C. C. Dye discovered to his cost. All his 
family salvaged from their home was some wear- 
ing apparel. 
of $500. 

W. A. Clifford is a fancier of poultry. Recently 
he imported from France a few thoroughbreds of 
the game variety. And last Monday he went out 
in the yard to give them the double-O, which ap- 
parently was resented by a big rooster, who pa- 


His loss 


Their less is in the neighborhood 


raded_ his peeve by driving his spurs a full inch 
into Mr. Clifford’s leg. 


He reports busi- | 


FRESH-AIR CRANK. 

One of the worst foes to human happiness is 
the fresh-air crank. I love fresh air as much as 
anybody, but I love it where, it belongs—out- 
doors. I do not like too much of it in the house, 
and I particularly hate the mixture of in-and-out- 
door air, because the ingredients are never cor- 
rectly amalgamated. I hate a wind blowing 
across a library table, and I hate a draft down the 
back of my neck. One of my grievances against 
the fresh-air crank is that he has a positive genius 
for the inopportune, writes W. Lyon Phelps in 
Scribner’s. Just when I am absolutely comfort- 
able in a warm interior on a winter day, and 
can laugh from my security at the accursed cold, 
some crank is sure to say, “Don’t you think it is 
very close here?” then walk across the room and 
open a window on the back of my neck, letting 
in the poisonous chill. For the invariable fact 
is, that in a meeting or anywhere else, the fresh- 
air crank stealthily opens the window on some- 
body else’s back. He then returns to his safe 
chair with smiles that say “That’s better.” I re- 
member once when this happened, a friend of 
mine remarked that we had been absolutely com- 
fortable until this idiot opened the window; as 
he emphatically closed it, he added: “I’ve got 
only one drop of blood in my whole body, and I 
want that to circulate.’—Exchange. 

> 

The earth flourishes, or is overrun with noxious 
weeds and brambles, as we apply or withhold 
the cultivating hand. So fares it with the intel- 
lectual system of man. If you are a parent, then, 
that the good or ill dispositions and 


consider 


principles you please to cultivate in the mind of 
your infant may hereafter preserve a nation in 
prosperity, or hang its fate on the point of the 
sword.—Horace Mann. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of September 21, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Chauffeurs’ Union—E. R. 
Godfrey, vice M. Meyer. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the following 
unions enclosing donations for the Japanese re- 
lief fund: Cooks’ Helpers 110, Stage Employees, 
United Laborers No. 1, Iron-Steel Workers, and 
Lithographers. From Musicians’ Union, stating it 
had donated $100 to the Relief Fund. From Auto- 
mobile Mechanics No. 1305, thanking the Secre- 
tary of the Council for assistence rendered them. 
From Delegate Boyen, resigning as delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor Convention. 

Report of Executive Committee—Committee 
recommended indorsement of the wage scale of 
the Cemetery Workers’ Union, with the usual 
provisions. Recommended that the Council in- 
dorse the wage scale of the Water Workers’ 
Union, subject to the approval of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the usual provisions. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers 151— 
Very much disturbed over award of increase 
wages granted to the employees on the Municipal 
Railway. Waiters and Waitresses—Thanked the 
Council for assistance given in straightening out 
difficulty at San Francisco Hospital. Barbers— 
All shops keeping open on Sundays are unfair. 
Street Carmen—Thanked the Council for assist- 
ance in getting increase on Municipal Railway. 
Bookbinders—Donated $100 towards the purchase 
of printing plant at U. S. Vets Hospital at Palo 
Alto. 

Label Section—Requested a further demand for 
the union label, card and button. 

Women’s Auxiliary—Requested delegates to 
send their wives, sisters or daughters to join the 
Auxiliary. 

The Chair introduced Brother James Simpson, 
Toronto, Canada, representing the International 
Typographical Union, who addressed the Council, 
giving a lucid account of the trade-union move- 
ment throughout the world, especially of Canada. 

The Chair introduced Brother Thomas Flaherty, 
international secretary of the Postal Clerks, who 
addressed the Council on the accomplishments of 
Postal Clerks and the trade-union movement at 
Washington. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn. 

New Business—Moved that the officers of the 
Council be instructed to arrange for a conference 
with the Mayor for the purpose of receiving a 
definite answer as to when other employees of the 
Municipal Railway will be granted the increase 
in wages asked for; carried. Motion to close de- 
bate on the above question was carried. 

The election of a delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention was laid over for one 
week. 

Receipts—$825.73. Expenses—$144.23. 

Council adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of Meeting Held September 19, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 by President 
Frank E. Lively. Roll was called and the ab- 
sentees noted. 

Minutes of preceding meeting approved as read. 

Credentials received from the Egg Inspectors 
and Carpenters No. 34. Moved and carried that 
the credentials be received and delegates seated. 

Communications—From the International Gar- 
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ment Workers, in regards to prison-made shirts. 
Minutes of Building Trades. Minutes of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Read, noted and filed. 

Reports of Unions—Painters No. 19 reported 
that business is good, all members working; in- 
itiated 14 members at the last meeting. Cooks’ 
Helpers reported that business is good, all mem- 
bers working. Cap Makers reported that the 
California Cap Co. on Mission between Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth, is still unfair; ask demand for their 
label when buying caps and cloth hats. Waiters 
No. 30 reported that all the class A houses have 
received an increase in wages; business is good. 
Cigarmakers reported that the Petri Stogie Co. 
and three other factories are out on strike; ask 
a demand for their label when buying cigars. 
Auxiliary reported that from the returns that are 
coming from the tickets for the dance it looks 
like the dance will be a success. Committee is 
still going around to the different stores looking 
for union-made goods. Cooks No. 44 reported 
that business is good, all members working; look 
for the house card in all restaurants. Grocery 
Clerks reported that the Piggly Wiggly, Skaggs 
and Great Western Grocery are still unfair; see 
that the clerk who waits on you wears the clerks’ 
monthly working button, color changes every 
month color for September is green. Garment 
Workers reported that business is good, all mem- 
bers working, initiating new members at every 
meeting. Upholsterers reported that business is 
good, all members working. Glove Workers re- 
ported that business is good, all members work- 
ing; ask a demand for their label when buying 
gloves. Garment Cutters reported that business 
is good, all members working. 

Agitation Committee reported that they met 
last Tuesday evening. Moved and carried _that 
the report of Agitation Committee be received. 

Trustees reported favorable on bills, same to be 
ordered paid. 

Dues, $16.00; Agent Fund, $12.78; Total, $28.78. 
Disbursements, $5.40. 

The following delegates donated their services 
for the Visiting Committee: Monday-Tuesday— 
Plate and Lively; Thursday—Johnson; Friday— 
Naughton and DeBall. 


Being no further business we adjourned at 9:50 
p. m, to meet again on October 3, 1923. 
Send your delegates to the Section. 
Demand the union jabel, card and button on all 
things that you buy. 
Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 


————- 
FORD PRODUCTION SYSTEM ASSAILED. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


Opponents of Henry Ford’s “efficiency” system 
of mass production are much interested on attacks 
made on the Ford system at the Conference on 
Industrial Welfare held at Oxford, England, un- 
der the direction of the Industrial Welfare So- 
ciety. 

The discussion had been started on the need of 
adopting for English factories some definite plan 
of administration and the suggestion was made 
that this would deprive the people of initiative 
and would tend to become “soul killing, like the 
Ford works.” 


Dr. William Johnson, medical officer of the 
Ford Motor Company, defended the Ford system, 
saying that Ford employees in Great Britain all 
received three shillings per hour and none of them 
seemed to have lost his soul. 

Other speakers, however, argued that a good 
deal of Bolshevist preaching came from those who 
had to spend their days on repetition processes 
and Miss Mathias of the English Electric Com- 
pany declared: “We don’t want men of intelli- 
gence if we are going to Fordize industry.” 


Friday, September 28, 1923. 


STICK TO A. F. OF L. 


Rejection of a plan to sever connection with 
the American Federation of Labor was recorded 
by the convention of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. The Western portion of the 
Dominion is yet inoculated with some sentiment 
of the one big union venture that ended so dis- 
astrously for its promoters four years ago. This 
element now repudiates its 1919 position but pre- 
sents a new medicine that is warranted to cure 
all the ills frail man is heir to. 

The congress voted down a proposal that Cana- 
dian trade unionists go on a general strike in the 
event of war. A substitute proposal providing 
that if war threatens Canada a special meeting 
of the congress will be called was carried. Tom 
Moore was elected president of the congress for 
the eighth time. 

—_—___@—__ 
To argue with a man who has lost his reason is 


like giving medicine to the dead.—Thomas Paine. 
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MINIMUM WAGE DECISION. 

Although expressing his doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of the statute which prevents women 
from accepting employment at less than the mini- 
mum wage law, Superior Judge Cabaniss yes- 
terday ruled that the law itself is valid. The de- 
cision was made in the case brought by Helen 
Gainer against the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion, asking that they be restrained from inter- 
fering with her acceptance of a $6 a week appren- 
tice position as a candy maker. 

In making his ruling Judge Cabaniss said: 
“We must approach a case wherein the constitu- 
tionality of a statute is challenged mindful of the 
presumption in favor of its validity. This pre- 
sumption is the more cogent when the question 
arises in a court of first instance, it being better 
that a solemn legislative act, if unconstitutional 
be so declared by the highest court of the State. 
For this reason, notwithstanding my own doubt 
as to the constitutionality of the act involved in 
said proceeding, I resolve that doubt in its favor 
and hence sustain defendant’s demurrer inter- 
posed against the complaint filed herein.” 

Both attorney representing the commissioners 
and Senator T. C. West, attorney for Miss Gainer, 
stated that the case would become a test matter 
and would be carried to the highest courts. 


——_—_—_@&_________ 
LABOR LEADS IN AMERICANIZATION. 


In a Labor Day speech in Pueblo, Colo., United 
States Senator Adams declared that organized 
labor is the greatest Americanizing force in this 
country. 

“No other thing can compare with it in raising 
the standard of the people,” he said. “There is 
no use to talk Americanization to a man with 
hungry children.” 

The speaker favored rigid restriction of immi- 
gration. “Charity begins at home,’ he said. 
“Let’s shut the gates. The fellow who cries 
that we should let foreigners in because they will 
make cheap labor needs to be Americanized. 
And it makes no difference whether it is Judge 
Gary or anyone else who says this. 

“IT have a different idea about Americanization 
than many persons,” said Senator Adams. “We 
have distinguished men going among the for- 
eigners of this country, bribing them for votes. 
They need to be Americanized. 

“Those who place children in factories and de- 
prive them of school and play need to be Ameri- 
canized. 

“The men who stayed at home while our boys 
were fighting overseas, and who were coining 
money out of their blood need to be American- 
ized.” 

SS SN 


MEN’S WAGES HIGHEST. 

The average weekly earnings of men in New 
York State factories are about twice as high as 
those of women workers, according to the State 
Department of Labor. For the first time the 
earnings of factory workers published monthly 
by the department have been tabulated separately 
for men and women employed by representative 
firms, They show weekly earnings of about 
$31.50 for men and $16.50 for women. 


The department states that it is not possible to 
say that women are paid half as much as men for 
the same work. No comparison of occupations 
within the different industries was possible. It 
is quite certain, for example, that the occupations 
of women in the metal trades are quite different 
from those of the men, says the report. 


“The question arises, however, whether the 
wages of women are low because the skill re- 
quired is only half as great, or because the bar- 
gaining power of women is not so great as that 
of men, due to restricted choice of occupations, 
over supply in a few industries, lack of organiza- 
tion and other similar reasons.” 
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CREATION IS ETERNAL. 


Under conditions prevailing in the sun and 
stars, says Dr. Aston of Cambridge, according to 
Ellwood Hendrick in The North American Re 
view, the fractional mass is converted into en- 
ergy. He further declares that if only 1-10 of the 
hydrogen which we know by spectroscopic anal- 
ysis to be contained in the sun were converted 
into helium, we should have solar energy pro- 
duced by this source alone to last for over 1,000,- 
000,000 years. Thus it appears that creation is 
going on in the sun and stars today just as ac- 
tively as when this earth was hurled forth into 
space. Elements are not permanent; they are not 
eternal; they are organized by the forces of nature 
out of positive and negative charges of electricity 
originally, into hydrogen, from hydrogen to heli- 
um, and from these to all the other elements. 
When elements become too complex they become 
radioactive and shoot out from their nuclei hydro- 
gen and helium atoms or positive and negative 
charges. This is constantly taking place among 
the heavy atoms in planets and moons, and the 
very light atoms, being too light to be held by 
gravity, pass off again into space. Creation and 
disintegration thus appear as one vast continuum. 
The point so long at issue between chemists and 
geologists that the sun could not last as long as 
geology demands that it must have lasted, fades 
away entirely. 
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TO TRY SEATTLE CASE. 

In a letter addressed to C. W. Doyle, secretary 
of the Seattle Central Labor Council, President 
Gompers, on behalf of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, has notified 
the Council that its case will come up for final 
disposition at a meeting to be held in Portland, 
Ore. Saturday afternoon, September 29th, and 
that in all likelihood the meeting would continue 
on Sunday, September 30th. 

The Seattle Council is ordered to have its repre- 
sentative bring to the hearing of the executive 
council the minute book for the past three years 
of the Seattle Central Labor body for inspection. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Cuba: Unskilled Labor Plentiful—Large num- 
bers of Europeans and West Indians, temporarily 
domiciled in Cuba awaiting an opportunity to 
effect an entrance into the United States, are 
augmenting the supply of native unskilled laborers 
of Cuba, with the result that the supply is much 
larger than the demand. 

Germany: Wages and Prices Incompatible— 
Increasing prices for foodstuffs and other essen- 
tials, particularly in the Frankfort district, have 
made it necessary to adjust wages and salaries 
weekly instead of fortnightly or monthly, as here- 
tofore. 

Ireland: Unemployment—Unemployment in 
Northern Ireland has shown a steady decrease 
since July, 1921, the present number of unem- 
ployed persons being estimated at 15 per cent of 
the total 260,000 work people of Northern Ireland. 

Norway: Unemployment—Unemployment in 
Norway, according to latest available statistics, 
decreased by approximately 1600 persons or 14 
per cent during July, 1923. 

Wales: Dockworkers Resume Work—Dele- 
gates to the annual conference of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, which was recently 
held in London, voted the issuance of a definite 
order to the dockworkers to return to work, fol- 
lowing which the first labor increment took up 
its duties at the Cardiff docks. 
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NOTES FROM THE PRESSMEN. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 24 was held 
on Friday, September 14th, being postponed from 
the regular Monday night on account of Admis- 
sion Day celebration. This was the largest meet- 
ing had in years. The two delegates to repre- 
sent No. 24 at the Labor Party convention were 
elected, a spirited contest being put up for the 
honor and it resulted in Brothers Herbert de la 
Rosa and Geo. Spooner being selected to repre- 
sent this union, 

Brother de la Rosa has been quite busy attend- 
ing to his office of Grand Inside Sentinel of the 
Grand Parlor of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. After the wonderful celebration in this city 
on the 9th, the officers of the Grand Parlor jour- 
neyed to Eureka to initiate a large class of can- 
didates. 

Brother Spooner, like De la Rosa, has been 
prominent in the affairs of No. 24, being presi- 
dent of the Allied Printing Trades Council, 
commander of a local post of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War Veterans and delegate to the Veterans’ 
County Committee. 

President Bernard G. Donohue, who is a mem- 
ber of the International Memorial Committee, 
in reporting for the local Memorial Committee 
announced that they had several enthusiastic 
meetings and that from all indications the grand 
ball to be given at Knights of Columbus Hall on 
Saturday evening, October 27th, would be a huge 
success both financially and = socially. Frank 
McCrohan, Milton J. Trueting and Jas. J. 
McCourt of the music committee, after canvass- 
ing the most prominent jazzy orchestras of the 
city, have signed up Levy’s orchestra for the 
occasion, and as Mr. Levy has played for dances 
around the city for some fifteen years and has 
always given satisfaction, the selection met with 
the approval of the general committee. The 
members of the general committee are Bernard 
G. Donohue, H. de la Rosa, Geo. Spooner, Mil- 
ton J. Tueting, Cal. Doggett, Frank D. Burgess, 
S. P. Kane, Mrs. Blanche Sullivan, Jos. J. McCol- 
gan, Frank McCrohan, Jas. J. McCourt, Eug. J. 
Gibson. The general committee has been divided 
up into sub-committees, as follows: Advertising, 
Cal. Doggett, Geo. Spooner, Frank D. Burgess; 
tickets, H. de la Rosa, Mrs. B. Sullivan, S. P. 
Kane; music, Frank McCrohan, Jas. J. McCourt, 
Milton J. Trueting; door, Geo. Spooner, Eug. J. 
Gibson, Jos. J. McColgan; refreshments, Ber- 
nard G. Donohue, H. de la Rosa, Mrs. B. Sulli- 
van, Josephine Verhagen, Lillian Cullen, Mary 
Eatelita, Dorothy Ralston, Carrie Stricker; 
printing, S. P. Kane, Bernard G. Donohue; re- 
ception committee, Milton J. Trueting (chair- 
man), M. F. Hayden, A. Johanson, W. G. 
Brown, Fred Thompson, B. H. Fish, Herman 
Wendt, Otto Eckhardt, Dante Tarobori, Dave 
Foote, Michael Grassi: Frank Correia, Jos. 
Woods, Louis Knable. The money derived from 
this ball is to go towards the fund being gathered 
by the Memorial Committee of the International 
Union to erect a memorial chapel on the home 
grounds at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, in 
honor of 5524 enlisted members of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
who served in the World War, 111 of whom gave 
their lives, and the ex-service men of No. 24 have 
once more enlisted for their cause and have 
vowed that this affair shall be a success and the 
memory of their buddies shall live forever in the 
chapel, a fitting and useful monument, open to 
all denominations for religious ceremonies. The 
committee feel assured that this ball will return 
a neat profit and swell the fund being raised 
throughout the United States and Canada and 
that No. 24 will uphold San Francisco’s reputa- 
tion as the city that knows how. 

President Donohue announces a demonstration 
of the Standard Press to be given at the office 
of the Bickford Printing Machinery Co., under 


the direction of Brother Kay, who is the demon- 
strator of this machine. Though new to this 
coast, it is well established throughout the East. 
Classes are also to be held on the operation of 
the Kelly Press. Anyone desiring to sign up for 
these classes can do so by leaving his name 
with Secretary Kane, and arrangements will be 
made with the American Type Founders for 
the classes. Much credit is due these two firms 
for the opportunity offered and for their hearty 
co-operation in giving our wide-awake members 
this splendid chance to keep up to date with the 
high-speed automatic printing machinery, machines 
that no doubt will handle the bulk of the work 
in our shops and will replace many of the more 
cumbersome and slower machines in operation 
today. Here is the opportunity. Don’t pass 
it up. 

Al. Roche, a candidate for District Attorney 
at the forthcoming election, opened his campaign 
for that office by addressing his brother mem- 
bers of No. 24, Mr. Roche having been a mem- 
ber of Printing Pressmen’s Union since 1885, 
He has been very active in union affairs for 
a good number of years, having served on sev- 
eral scale committees and as chairman of the 
executive board. The Pressmen endorsed the 
candidacy of Mr. Roche and instructed the dele- 
gates to the Labor County Committee to work 
for his endorsement before that body. 

The appeal for aid for the Japanese Relief 
Fund was read and $20 donated to this cause, as 
was the appeal of the Garment Workers, whose 
tickets were received and a check sent to them. 

-—--——. -- es 
WAGE CUTS FOR KINGS. 

Wage euts for kings and queens is one kind of 
wage reduction that meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of organized labor. 

So it’s not likely that labor will oppose the 
recent offer of Queen Wilhelmina and Dowager 
Queen Emma of Holland to accept lower “wages” 
if necessary. 

It seems that Holland is planning reductions 
in the salaries of state officers for 1924 and the 
two queens haye signified their willingness to 
share in the cut. Both wrote to the minister of 
finance saying that in the event of the reduction 
they will relinquish a part of their revenue from 
the state in proportion to the other decreases. 

This news from Holland gives rise to the 
thought that other wage cuts might be in order. 
For instance, why not wage cuts for politicians 
who proclaim their love for labor, while at the 
same time secretly doing everything in their 
power to defeat the aspirations of the workers? 

Why not wage cuts for editorial writers who 
rack their alleged brains for “arguments” to prove 
that labor is always in the wrong?) And why not 
cuts in the profits of newspaper owners who em- 
ploy the reactionary editorial writers? 

Why not wage cuts for the fellows who attempt 
to show that the “open shop” is the only salva- 
tion for America? Why—but there’s no use of 
naming the others deserving of wage cuts. It’s 
sufficient to say that labor approves wage cuts of, 
say, 100 per cent for all who are not doing useful 
labor. 


—s- a> — 
NO LABOR SHORTAGE. 

The Wall Street Journal prints this telegram 
from Youngstown, Ohio: 

“Despite abolishment of 12-hour day by steel 
industry there continues an ample supply of work- 
men. Some departments report more men avail- 
able than are needed.” 
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AMERICAN LABOR CONGRESS 1923. 
By Samuel Gompers. 


On the morning of October'l in the city of Port- 
land, Ore., the forty-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will come to order. 
The delegates there assembled will face issues of 
tremendous importance, not only to labor but 
to our people in general. The convention will be 
one of importance to the world. 


The delegates will assemble at a time that is 
critical in almost all the affairs of men and in all 
parts of the world. The fruits of hatred and the 
wreckage of strife are still heavy upon the shoul- 
ders of many populations. Fresh jealousies and 
greeds continually add to the sufferings of hu- 
manity. 

America, materially more prosperous than 
any other land, has its own troubles in sufficiency. 
Stubborn men refuse to learn the lessons which 
facts and experience offer so generously. Much 
progress is recorded, but it pains the mind to 
contemplate the neglect of so much of mankind 
to take fuller advantage of the glorious oppor- 
tunities that abound on every hand. 

The convention cannot help but contemplate 
this fact. It cannot fail to note the derelictions 
along with the accomplishments. 

So far as labor alone is concerned, the hour is 
a propitious one. Trade achievement is 
written large upon the order of the day. Amer- 
ica’s wage earners have won tremendous triumphs 
during the year. These have added to the glory 
of our nation and to the comfort and happiness 
of all our millions. Society is better for our hav- 
ing lived and struggled during this year that has 
passed. 


union 


The total of our national production has in- 
creased. The real wages of our workers have 
The prophets of despair stand con- 
futed and confused. The truth is proven in ac- 
complished fact. 


increased. 


The American Federation of Labor is a citadel 
of defense and from its stalwart ramparts we go 
forth in conquest of progress and greater achieve- 
ment. 
united, 


The labor movement, so long as it stands 
federated, 
common purpose, is impregnable. 


unified for a 
Against it no 


organized, and 
destructive force can prevail. 

We are not without our foes. Some are within 
the fold, stabbing from the vantage point of union 
membership; others are on the outside, fighting 
our movement because they do not understand it. 
But the labor movement proceeds upon its way, 
bringing more of happiness, more of joy, more of 
intelligence, more of everything that is good and 
that makes life better, more of all these things to 
all humanity. 

The world will watch our convention in Port- 
land and the convention will be worth watching. 
No more representative gathering is to be found 
anywhere; no freer forum exists in the world. All 
who have a thought, be it sound or unsound, are 
free to present their thought. They are free to 
try to win others to their point of view upon a free 
platform. But having spoken, they must abide 
by the judgment of the majority. Majorities may 
err, but we know no surer way to progress than 
to proceed along lines to which the majority can 
agree. That is the way of democracy and any 
other way must end either in chaos or in 
cratic control. 

The declarations of the Portland conveation 
will mean much to wage earners everywhere. 
They will be not without interest to employers. 
They will have a meaning for all Americans. 
They will be the conclusions of America’s work- 
ers, constructive in character, in keeping with the 
institutions of our country, the fruit of our ex- 
perience and our study, the guide to our future 
progress. May the Portland convention mark 
the beginning of a renewed spirit of solidarity, a 
quickened pace in the organization of all work- 


auto- 


ers and a greater contribution to the general well- 
being of our industrial life and of the masses of 


our people. e 
UNFAIR JUDICIARY EXPOSED. 

Organized labor in Chicago is conducting a 
vigorous campaign against injunction judges. 
The proverbial “last straw’ was Federal Judge 
Carpenter’s order that non-union employees of 
the Mitchell Brothers Company could not be 
asked to affiliate with the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. Before these non-union employees 
could secure work at this plant they had to sign 
a contract that they will not join the union while 
so employed. This “yellow dog,” secured througi 
the necessities of workers, is protected by Judge 
Carpenter’s injunction. 

At a trade union conference in the same city, 
which was addressed by President Gompers, the 
American Federation of Labor official was asked 
to appoint a committee of 15 to map out a resist- 
ance program. He appointed as chairman of this 
committee John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Seldom have trade unionists talked as plain as 
they did at this meeting. The judiciary was 
scored because of its injunction policy, and the 
“yellow dog” contract was declared contemptible 
by President Gompers, President Fitzpatrick, and 
John H. Walker and Victor A. Olander, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. 


> 
BRITAIN’S WORKLESS. 

Big business is becoming alarmed over the 
prospect of another unemployed winter and 
labor’s demand for a constructive program is re- 
ceiving support from unexpected quarters. 

The their de- 
mand for unemployed relief that they are claiming 
credit for the unemployment proposals first urged 
by labor. 


business men are so earnest in 


This new attitude by big business is 
explained by John R. Clynes, well-known trade 
unionist and member of parliament: 

“When the percentage of unemployment was 
low, the margin was an accommodation to many 
employers, but the number has swollen into an 
which injured industry 
and over-burdened taxpayers and ratepayers alike 
stagger in search of a remedy.” 

Work, and not unemp!oyment doles, is labor’s 
solution of the unemployed said Mr. 
Clynes. “Capital and efficiency can be got out 
of wages and work. Nothing can be got out of 
relief or doles,” he said. 

The trade unionist said he did not agree with 
the big that “certain 
work gives employment which is not of a skilled 
character, and provides only for men accustomed 


unbearable load, under 


problem, 


spokesman for business 


to hard manual labor.” 
“All work,” declared Mr. Clynes, “enlists some 
skilled service. To build a bridge or construct 


a sewer calls for the work of the iron molder, 
steel smelter, engineer and transport worker, as 


well as the service of clerks, surveyors and 


, 


architects.’ 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


offer. 


THE MISSION BANK 
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MORE RAIL EMPLOYEES. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington states that in June this year there 
were 1,933,929 employees on the class 1 railroads 
of this country. This exceeds the number re- 
ported for any month since November, 1920. 

ee ee ee 
LIVING COSTS RISE IN FRANCE. 

France’s cost of living index, based on twenty 
articles of food and twenty-five industrial com- 
modities, is steadily increasing. Represented by 
the index 376 in June, 1922, it has increased in a 
year by almost 100 points, being 472 in June, 
1923. 


— 
ASSAILS RAIL HEAD. 
“Statements inexcusably false” were charged 
against James C. Davis, Federal director general 
of railroads, by Donald R. Richberg, counsel for 
the shopmen in the Daugherty injunction case. 

In a recent speech Davis attacked the move- 
ment to revalue the railroads as dangerous to the 
foundations of American law and institutions. 

In an open letter to the Federal director of 
railroads, Attorney Richberg says his speech is 
“a good example of the poisonous and dishonest 
propaganda which the railroads are engaged in 
spreading through newspaper articles and public 
speeches.” 

“The amount of money extorted from the pub- 
lic in the form of excessive rates and invested in 
railroad property as surplus earnings, runs into 
several billion dollars,” said the attorney. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 
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Sturt pS 
Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 
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FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


HIGH and LOW 
BLACK and BROWN 


| MISSION STORE| 
it 
SATUR 
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Until 9:30 


825 MARKE 
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SAN | FRANCISCO 


THE LABOR CLARION 
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MEN’S GOOD SHOES 


ALL ARE UNION MADE 
ALL AT $ 


SHOES of the better kind, that 


you will be proud to wear. 


In all the smartest and newest styles 
of the season---all worth dollars more. 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelp hia Shoe C0 sau: 


Union 
Shoe Stores 


MISSION AT 2224 


Brief Items 


San Francisco 
week: Victor G. 
Henry Joseph Mc- 


The following members of 
unions died during the 
Hagenauer of the butchers, 
Neill of the postoffice clerks. 

James J. Freel, president of the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, 
visitor in the city for a few days en route to the 


past 


was a 


convention which 
Mr. 
splendid 


Labor 
Monday 


American Federation of 
opens in Portland 
Freel declares organizaztion is in 
shape throughout the country, 
where being good and future prospects bright. 

John W. 
national Typographical Union, 
in San Francisco while on his way to the con- 
vention of the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor in Portland. 


next morning, 
his 


business every- 


Hays, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
made a short stay 


J. C. Shanessy, general president of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union of America 


of Interest 


and third vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was the guest of honor and princi- 
pal speaker at a big unity smoker to all San Fran- 
cisco barbers, last Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
in Eagles’ Hall. 

The Typographical, Bookbinders’ and Web 
Pressmen’s unions have made liberal contribu- 
tions to the fund that is being raised to purchase 
printing equipment for the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital at Palo Alto. 

Henry Boyen has tendered his resignation to 
the Labor Council as delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor because of inability to attend 
the convention which is to convene next Monday 
in Portland. 


James Simpson of Toronto, Canada, and Thos. 
Flaherty of the postal clerks addressed the Labor 
Council at its meeting last Friday night and were 
listened to with close attention. Mr. Simpson 
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BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, September 28, 1923. 


gave an interesting talk covering the labor move- 
ment of the world. 

Prior to the emploment by the Motor Vehicle 
Division and other departments of the State gov- 
ernment of a large number of clerks in minor 
positions during the winter months, the Civil 
Service Commission will hold examinations for 
these positions which pay salaries from $60 to 
$90 a month. The duties of the position include 
the performance of simple routine office work 
requiring no previous experience such as filing 
letters and documents, keeping simple office rec- 
ords, sorting and stamping mail and operating 
office appliances. Large numbers of these minor 
positions will be filled and opportunities offered 
young men and women who have had no previous 
experience to earn very satisfactory salaries for 
several months’ employment.. Applicants espe- 
cially desired who are willing to accept entrance 
salaries of $60 to $70 a month, Applications 
should be made at once to the State Civil Service 
Commission, Forum Building, Sacramento. 

Many positions in the State service for typists 
and stenographers who will accept entrance 
salaries at from $70 to $85 a month will be open 
in the next few months, during the rush in cer- 
tain departments of the State government. The 
Civil Service Commission is receiving applica- 
tions at this time for these positions, and a brief 
examination will be given to qualify applicants. 
Request should be filed at once with the State 
Civil Service Commission in the Forum Building, 
Sacramento. 

———_Ij—_____ 
LINOTYPE SCHOOLS. 

Plans for the establishment of a national lino- 
type school are under consideration by officers of 
the International Typographical Union, it has 
been announced at headquarters of the union in 
Indianapolis. The program includes merging of 
several trade schools now receiving financial sup- 
port from the international organization. 

A current shortage of type-setting machine 
operators has inspired union officials to encourage 
an extensive training program, according to 
Charles P. Howard, acting president. 

“The linotype school, conducted by the union 
at Baltimore, Md., has turned out fifty graduates 
in one term,” said Mr. Howard, “At Nashville, 
Tenn., a school operated in the Labor Temple is 
growing very rapidly. The New York school has 
been in existence for some time and has served 
a very useful purpose. A new school is being 
opened in St, Louis, Mo., and others will be 
opened as rapidly as conditions permit. Later, it 
is intended to combine the group in a national 
school. Members of local unions are acting as 
instructors in the schools now. Each school must 
have several costly linotypes for instruction in 
operation, repair and for practise.” 

The number of printers reeeiving strike bene- 
fits in the struggle of the International Typo- 
graphical Union for the 44-hour week decreased 
in the month of August from 3000 to 2108, accord- 


- ing to the monthiy report prepared at headquar- 


ters of the union. In the twenty-eight months of 
the strike’s duration the union has collected 
$15,810,503.81 in strike dues and has expended 
$14,673,565.58. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


